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Epiroriat B UZZINGS. 


The May of life is sweet, 
For blossoms scent the air ; 
But sweeter Autumn’s somber days, 
If golden fruits are there. 
EvuGENE Secor. 
Forest City, lowa, Oct. 23, 1890. 





It is Proposed to hold the last ses- 
sion of the International Convention at the 
residence of Messrs. Dadant & Son, about 
five miles from where the other sessions 
will be held. This will accommodate many 
who desire to visit their establishment, and 
who would not want to stay over another 
day to do so. 

In agreeing to the proposition, Mr. C. P. 
Dadant remarks thus: ‘ We have lately 
built amew bee and honey house, 20x32, 
which is not yet occupied, and would do for 
a dining-room, and Mrs. Dadant, Jr., feels 
equal to preparing, with a little help, one 
meal for the fraternity of the International 
American Bee-Association. So we might 
adjourn at 11 a.m. of the last day, and call 
up the closing meeting at Hamilton, after 
dinner.” . 

It is still further proposed to sample the 
different kinds of honey and honey-cakes, 
which may be brought to the Convention. 
‘Mr. Root is to bring quite an assortment, 
@nd many other samples are expected. 

Mr. Dadant also proposes “to start a 
subscription to offer a premium of, say 
#20, for the most palatable dish of any 
kind—cake, pie, preserves, etc., prepared 
with honey—the dish to be tested by com- 
petent judges at this meeting, and the man- 
ner of preparing this dish to be published ” 
in the Convention report. This is a good 
idea, and we hope that many samples will 
‘be there to be “ judged.” 
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Honey from Red Clover.—?. ©. | 
Gween, of Smock, Pa., asks the following | 
questions : 


Do bees work on red clover to such an | 
extent that you regard it as a valuable | 
honey-plant ? 

lenclose flowers of a wild plant upon 
which I have seen my bees working with | 
greatenergy. What is it, and does it pro- | 
duce much honey and pollen ? 

I like ‘‘ Bees and Honey” very much, and | 
could not do without it. Same as to the 
Bee Journa., which is a weekly visitor | 
always welcomed by me. 





The plant is an aster—and is excellent 
for honey. 
Ordinary bees do not work on red clover | 
to such an extent as to make it a valuable 
honey plant. When the nectar is plenty, | 
or the corollas are *“‘stunted’’ by drouth, | 
the bees having the longer tongues get 
honey from red clover. The Italians and | 
Syrians have longer tongues than other 
varieties. 





Bonanza Bee-House.—Mr. 38. 
Braentigam went to the St. Louis Fair,and 
while there a hand-bill, being distributed, 
was given to him by some one who wanted 
to sell him a “ Right” to build a bee-house. 
It was patented last year, but we imaging 
that the patentee will not get rich in selling 
the “‘rights,”’ unless he works among those 
who know nothing about bee-keeping. 

Is is said to save all labor—because the 
bees do not swarm atall! It saves buying 
hives for the same reason! It saves the 
honey from being eaten ‘ by the worms or 
moths !’’ The bees do not die, etc., as they 
do in hives ! 

In his house, swarming is annihilated, 
and bees never die! He has a bonanza ! 
But for all that, the bees will swarm ! and 
they will die—house or no house !! Disap- 
pointment and disgust will be the only 
result to those who invest in the enterprise ! 





JOURNAL. 


A Colony of Bees.—A beginner, 
who is somewhat perplexed by the terms, 
“swarm of bees,” “hive of bees,’ and 
‘colony of bees,” asks for definitions. 

A swarm properly means the bees that 
leave the hive in natural divison—the bees 
that collect in a cluster. When put intoa 
hive they will begin anew their labors, 
constructing combs, rearing brood, etc., 
thus establishing a new colony. The term 
“colony ’”’ is used to signify the bees of one 
hive. 

A hive is the box in which the bees live 
and work. A hive of bees is often erron- 
eously alluded to as a swarm.—E xchange. 





New Postal Cards are now being 
prepared by the Department at Washing- 
ton. The Boston Globe says : 


There will be two new varieties, a large 
card, perhaps a third larger than the pres- 
ent ordinary card, and another size just 
the least bit smaller than the present card. 


“These cards,”’ said Postmaster General 
Wanamaker, ‘‘will be very nearly a penny- 
postage. Their size will enable one to in- 
dite quite a lengthy epistle on them, all for 
one cent.’’ But it is the pale-gray or pearl- 
colored card that will be the greatest bar. 
gain. It will mot hold so. much, but it is to 
be an uncommonly attractive affair. 





The Alfalfa Fields of the West are 
becoming the bee-keepers’ paradise. Even 
California must now take a back seat. It 
is reported that alfalfa will not secrete 
nectar or furnish honey in the Eastern 
States, owing to the nature of the soil. 
This may be the case, as it is often true 
that honey-producing plants will in some 
localities produce honey and in others not. 
—Exchange. 





To Trial Trip Subscribers.— 
If this paragraph is marked with a Blue 
Pencil, it means that we have sent you the 
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California Honey.—The crop of| 
honey in Southern California seems to have | 
been a very large one this year. The Rural | 
Californian for last month contains these | 
figures : 


During the month of July, 1890, one} 
firm at Newhall,Los Angeles county, Calif., | 
shipped 224,635 pounds of extracted 
honey. Large quantities of comb honey 
are produced in the same locality, but most | 


Los Angeles or San Francisco. About 
850,000 pounds of honey have been ship- 
ped from the vicinity of San Jacinto during 
the months of July and August of this year. 
Most of the comb honey of that section was 
of superior quality, and has been sold. 





for 1890 is thus stated by an exchange,and 
it is a very concise statement, too : 
The excessive rains and cool weather of 


early spring kept back the flow of nectar, 
and the drouth following in a greater por- 


and the returns this year will not be very 
encouraging. 





of itis shipped by the producers either to when issued 


The Cause of the small honey crop | 


tion of the country, has cut down the crop, | 


AMERICAN Ber JOURNAL,as agreed,for four 
weeks, free of charge. Your subscription 
for 1891 is respectfully solicited, and the 
earlier you send us $1.00 for the same, the 
more of the numbers of 1890 you will 
receive. 

By adding 35 cents to the dollar before 
mentioned, we will send you the ILLvs- 
TRATED Home JOURNAL for 1891, with the 
rest of this year free ; the November num- 
ber of which willbe sent you, as a sample, 


————_—_——e > = = 


All Who Subscribe for the Ameri 
| CAN Bee JOURNAL can hereafter have our 
| ILLuUsTRATED Home JourNAL also, from the 
| time their subscriptions are received to 
| Jan. 1. 1892—both papers for only $1.35. 
We can also furnish Gleanings in Bee 
Culture for same time with the above, for 
&2.15 for all three periodicals This is an 
offer that should be accepted by all who 
| keep bees, and desire the regular visits of 
| these standard publications—all three pe 
riodicals from now to Jan. 1, 1892, for the 
| price named. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1891. Time and place of meeting. 


Jan. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Detroit,Mich. 
st D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


May 7.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
, , H. M. Seeley, Sec., Hartford, Pa. 


(Gs™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and tue place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 





International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 





Rhode Island Apiculture.—The 
following is the spring report of the apiar- 
ist, at the Rhode Island Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, taken from adyance 
sheets of Bulletin No. 7. Part 2 : 


Of the 18 colonies of bees wintered out- 
of-doors last season, all lived but one. This 
colony was the weakest when prepared 
for winter. The others were in fine condi- 
tion April 1, the time of the first examina- 
tion, and all were afterward built up into 
prosperous colonies. The two strong colo- 
nies and one weak one, placed in the farm- 


house cellar Nov. Ss were alive at this time, 


although the record kept by Mr. Adams of 
the temperature near them, showed the 
place had been much too cold and variable 
for the safe wintering of bees. From 42 to 
45 degrees is generally accepted as the 
best temperature for a bee-cellar, while in 
this cellar, during February and March, 
the temperature ranged between 30 and 
839 degrees nearly two-thirds of the time, 
and reached as high as 44 degrees but four 
times. On Feb. 26 the thermometer reg- 
istered 26 degrees in the morning, 28 de- 
grees at noon, and 27 degrees at night. On 
April 17, each of the 12 hives outside in 
the apiary had good patches of brood in 
from 2 to 6 combs, and quite a number of 
young bees, and the strongest were given 
as material for brood-rearing a quart of 
syrup at one feed. 

Of the 3 colonies wintered in the cellar, 
all contained live bees, but upon examina- 
tion, after they were removed to the api- 
ary, the weak colony was found to have 
dwindled away to but a handful, the inter- 
ior of the hive was also badly fouled, 
therefore the combs were given to other 
colonies. The other two had eggs and 
larve inafew cells, and nearly as much 
capped syrup as when placed in the cellar, 
and were strong in bees. The combs were 
somewhat soiled, and the outer ones were 
moldy, the result of low temperature and 
dampness. Both were packed in outer 
cases thesame as the other colonies. At 
this time, maples were in bloom, and as 
there was an abundance of sealed stores in 
the hive, they were not fed. As with the 
others no more combs were left than were 
covered with bees, and the extra combs of 
honey were placed outside the division- 
board where they might visit them on 
warm days. 

The bees wintered outside were strong 
and ready for the honey-flow the earliest. 
They had used more stores, but had its 





equivalent in young bees and brood. The 
past winter was very favorable to out-door 
wintering, and any colony of good strength 
having plenty of sealed stores, even if un- 
protected, should have wintered well. The 
cellar was unsuitable, its temperature at 
times going below freezing, however the 
colonies of good strength survived. The 
weak colonies, with plenty of .good food, 
were lost under each method. Had the 
winter been severe, with long continued 
cold and a backward spring, the bees in a 
suitable cellar would, no doubt, have 
shown the best record. 

Though in our winter preparations the 
arrangements conside most safe and 
convenient were adopted, and no competi- 
tive tests of the two methods were intend- 
ed, the novice may learn something from 
results, and see the importance of having 
colonies strong for winter and spring, in 
order to have them sufficiently populous to 
best improve the time during the honey 
harvest, and realize the folly of attempting 
to winter several weak colonies, when a 
powerful colony may be made by uniting 
them. Itis not, however, intended that he 
should receive the impression that it is 
advisable or safe for him to open hives 
previous to the first of May in this State. 


SPRING FEEDING. 


That the colonies might be buit up quickly 
and made very populous vy the time of the 
honey-flow from oo blossoms, we de- 
sired that each should receive daily a small 
quantity of food to stimulate brood-rear- 
ing. Asour visits to the Station at that 
time were made not oftener than once in 
ten days, the usual plan of regularly giving 
in a feeder a small quantity of thin syrup, 
could not be followed, therefore to accom- 
plish the same, or similar results, we 
adopted the plan of feeding soft undis- 
solved sugar in the hive. As with daily 
syrup feeding, though in less degree, this 
could not be done, without danger of 
greater loss than gain, until the weather 
allowed the bees almost daily flights. 

Up to that time those colonies having 
sufficient stores were not fed, or their 
stores uncapped, empty combs only were 
given asrequired ; but early in May good 
moist sugar were snpplied in frame feeders 


hung next to the brood-combs, and suffi- / 


cient given to last until another visit. This 
was renewed as needed, and the result was 
all that could be desired. 

As the apple bloom apparently failed to 
secrete nectar, the feeders were allowed to 
remain until sometime previous to the 
honey-flow from clover, when they were 
removed from all colonies that were to be 
used for honey-production; and at the 
commencement of the harvest all combs of 
stores that might contain this feed were 
also removed and given to nucleus colo- 
nies. This method of 


DRY SUGAR FEEDING, 


as it is called, was brought before the pub- 
lic by Mr. Samuel Simmins, of England, 
and is described in various English ‘books 
and publications on bee-culture, but we 
believe is little understood or followed in 
this country. 

After several years’ trial of the plan, on 
a somewhat extended scale, we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it. It is well suited to 
the management of out-apiaries, where but 
occasional visits are made, and in all cases, 
though possibly in a dry country not so 
effective as syrup feeding, saves the trouble 
of making syrup, and the time required in 
its daily distribution, while the danger of 
the disastrous results of occasionally omit- 
ting the ~—T ration is avoided. 

Instead of dry sugar, moist sugar like 
good grades of molasses and C sugar are 
best, but the former should first be well 


, drained. This, placed in a feeder where the 





heat and moisture is confined, is slowly 
licked up or pen acy by the bees. The 
rapidity with which this is done depends 
upon the heat and moisture in the hive. 

By placing an enameled cloth, enameled 
side down, over the frames in place of the 
porous covering, the loss of:moisture, so 
desirable in freezing weather, may be les- 
sened, while by removing the warm cush- 
ions or quilts from part of its surface, 
condensation of moisture takes place upon 
the enameled face beneath, and furnishes 
water to promote more rapid work. 

The sugar may be placed in an ordinary 
syrup feeder, or wrapped in cheese-cloth 
and laid over the frames, but the arranze- 
ment we prefer and us@here is similar to. 
Mr. Simmins’ pattern, and consists of a 
hollow dummy, having the same length and 
depth as the brood-frame, and a similar 
top-bar anda movable side that does not 
reach the top-bar by ‘4 inch. 

This is filled by removing the side, while 
the space at the top allows the bees access. 
and but little escape of heat. If the inside 
space is more than an inch wide, comb will 
be built therein. 

This method of feeding is only suitable 
for spring stimulation, but is invaluable in 
a poor season to prevent starvation, for 
queen-rearing, for building up nuclei, and 
working for increase, or drawing out foun 
dation, as wellas for promoting brood-rear 
ing after removing what is in some locali 
ties the only honey crop of the season. By 
using soft candy of best granulated sugar, 
it may be made to piece out scant stores in 
the fall. SaMUEL CUSHMAN. 





The Uses for Honey.—A corres 
pondent in the Iowa Homestead, in ap 
article on the ‘value and uses of honey, 
says : 


The extensive use of sugar on fruits is 
not as bad as the cake and cooky mania 
that rages in so many kitchens. e fruit 
acids lar, ely neutralize the indiscriminate 
and injudicious use of sugar. It is no seri- 
ous thing to eat considerable saccharine 
food in a pure state, but not in the form of 
pure refined sugar. 


If eaten and taken in the form of honey, 
it at once becomes a valuable medicine 
and food. Instead of having it given us ip 
this form in a mixture with bulk foods, as 
in the cane and beet, we have it mingled 
with fruit juices exuded from flowers, 
highly charged with medicinal properties 
in the alchemy of nature and the apothe- 
cary of the bee-hive. ~ 


The advartages of honey as a medicine 
or food are too extensive to, be considered 
at length here. Honey taken as a food be 
comes a powerful medicine to the sugar 
fed and half-diseased, and many must 
begin on small quantities and acquire an 
appetite for it. 

Foul air, improper ventilation, coal gases, 
together with the sudden change and ex 
posure of lungs and throat to zero weather. 
or worse, in a moment, is the source to no 
end of throat and bronchial troubles. A 
free, regular and constant use of honey is 
probably the best medicine for throat 
troubles there is, and its regular use would 
be largely corrective here. It is always 
best to take our medicine and food together 





New Subscribers can have the Br! 
JouRNAL and the InLustrRaTED Home Jovx 
NAL from now until the end of 1891 for 
$1.85. Thisisarare opportunity of club 
bing two valuable periodicals for a slight 
advance upon the price of one, and getting 
the rest of this year free. 
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Funny !—A correspondent in the Chi- 
<ago Daily Herald of Oct. 16, asks the 
following questions : 

1. Has any person the legal right to keep 


bees within the city limits, to the annoy- 
ance of the citizens ? 


2. Can City Councils declare the keeping 
of bees in city limits.a nuisance ¢ 


Toeach question the answer given by the 
Herald is ** Yes.” 

That a person has a legal right to keep 
bees inside or outside the city limits, is 
true ; but they should never be maintained 
there when they become a real nuisance— 
and they may become such if kept uncom- 
fortably near a highway, or a neighbor’s 
residence. Sothe answer of the Herald 
should be modified a little—but we thank it 
for its emphatic answer to the question. 


Of course City Councils may ‘declare ”’ 
the keeping of bees a nuisance within the 
city limits as often as they choose, but the 
“law,” as well as the decision of the 
Supreme Court, “‘declare”’ that bee-keep- 
ing is not per se a nuisance, and that City 
Ordinances declaring such foolishness can- 
not be enforced ! And, more, that for any 
interference with the business of bee-keep- 
ers, by those who attempt to enforce such 
Ordinances, they may be held responsible 


We have sent a copy of the Supreme 
Court decision to the editor of the Herald, 
and commend its perusal before answering 
any more questions. 


-— mee -tt~C—O 


In These Times ten cents buysa 
good dealof art and literature. For in- 
stance, ‘‘Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper” of last week embraces 32 pages, 
including the last of the beautifully-illus- 
trated Texas. It is full of pictures 





If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—al] 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 





Free Trial Trip subscriptions are 
coming in quite rapidly. We thank our 
friends for this new illustration of their 
personal interest in the Bex: JourNAL. We 
want thousands to read it for a few weeks 
who did not know of its existence. Do not 
be afraid of sending too many names. Let 
us have the name and address of every 


A Restful Wish. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Mine be a cot beside the hill, 

A bee hive’s hum shall sooth mine ear, 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near. 


Tbe swallows oft beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter near her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal—a welcome guest. 


Around my ivyed porch shall spring 

Kach fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel shail sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village cnurch beneath the trees, 
Wherefirst our marriage-vows were given 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 





QUERIES % REPLIES. 
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Return to a Hive of a Queen 
with Clipped Wings. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 736.—Would a queen with a 
clipped wing crawl back to her own hive, 
if not attended to, or just as likely go into 
another hive, if permitted ?—Ohio. 


She is much more likely to go into her 
own hive.—-C. C. MILLER. 


I think she would go into the first hive 
she happened to find.—Evucene SEcor. 


If the queen does not get too far away, 
she will often get back into her own hive. 
—H. D. Curtina. 


She would go back to her own hive when 
the bees returned, if she could get there.— 
G. M. DoouiTt Le. 


She would be as likely to enter another 
hive as her own, if the hives are close to- 
gether.—M. Mauin. 


She might crawl back ; but most likely 

et lost and never get back. The best plan 
is not to clip your queens’ wings.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


From past experience I find that at least 
25 per cent. of the queens with clipped 
wings are killed or lost, by not crawling 
back.—P. L. VIALLON. 


She would be more likely to go back to 
her own hive, but might go into another if 
it was very near.—R. L. Taror. 


It makes no difference to the queen what 
hive she goes into “if permitted,’ but she 
had better not be ‘“‘ permitted”’ to get into 
the wrong hive.—A. B. Mason. 

Generally she would, but there is some | 
danger of her being lost in trying to enter | 
other hives.—C. H. Drppern. 


It is very difficult to tell what she may | 
do. Usually some of the bees find ber and | 
remain with her wherever she happens to 
be.—Dapant & Son. 

| 

Such queens frequently get back to their | 
own hive, but are often lost when they may | 
attempt to enter another hive, if near.—G. 
L. TINKER. 

No one can tell where she would go. 





person who keeps bees in America. 


Probably if she went into a hive at all, it | 


| would be into the first one she found.—J. 
E. Ponp. 
| 


She usually goes back into her own hive, 
but is quite likely to go into another, or to 
| wander off and be lost.—A. J. Cook. 


| Should she get some distance from her 
| hive she might crawl into a me oR 
| hive, and, of course, be killed. do not 
| advocate the clipping of a queen’s wing.— 
| J. M. HamBavuen. 


Many times queens with clipped wings 
will crawl back into their old hives, and 
many times they will crawl off in the grass 
and die, or go into other lines.—James 
HeEppon. 


She will usually return to her own hive, 
where any disability prevents her from 
flying ; but sometimes where hives stand 
closely together, we have had queens get 
to the front of the wrong hive and be 
balled by the workers.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


She will generally find the way back to 
her own hive, as she is very quick to hear 
the sound of the returning swarm. The 
queen’s wing should be so clipped that she 
must crawl if she gets much distance from 
the hive. I clip offone pair (on one side 
only) of her wings, half waydown, This 
gives her a whirling motion when she uses 
her sound wings in opposition to her clip- 
ped pajr.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It is difficult to tell what such a queen 
may do, but she would probably crawl 
back to her own hive and enter with the 
returning swarm, unless other hives were 
very near, or she was destroyed by some 
bird or other enemy.—Tue Epitor. 


- ~——_e + 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal......$1 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 5 GOK<.< 
The Apiculturist jee Ee 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 1 50.... 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00 
Cook's Manual (1887 edition) 225... 2 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 22 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 300.... ‘ 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... : 
Farmer's Account Book 400. 
Western World Guide ...... 1 50.. 
Heddon’'s book, “Success,”.. 150.... 
] 
1 





A Year Among the Bees .... | eee 
Convention Hand-Book...... 1 50. 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2 00 

History of National Society. 1 50... 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 

The Lever (Temperance) .... 200... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200 

Farm, Field and Stockman... 2 00 

Prairie Farmer......... 200 65 





Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want 

——____- 3.4 > eo = 
Convention Notice. 

¢#” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 

hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 


at Montrose, Pa., on Thursday. May 7. 1891. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FOUL BROOD. 


Origin of this Dread Malady 
Among Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 


Pursuant to my promise recorded on 
page 520, I now proceed with the con- 
tinuation of the subject of foul brood. 
I am cognizant of the fact that state- 
ments based on individual experience 
are generally taken for naught, if in 
conflict with popular opinion or pre- 
conceived notions. However, un- 
prejudiced mortals oft-times learn of 
others who have acquired knowledge 
through research and special practice. 


In my former article,I set forth facts 
showing conclusively that foul brood 
in all its phases is liable to, and occa- 
sionally does, originate in colonies by 
reason of the rotting of chilled brood ; 
that is to say, in case the rotting pro- 
ceeds by a chemical action favorable 
to hatching the inherent spores into 
microbes (micro-organisms), then foul 
brood is present. Whenever one or 
more of the microbes (though so small 
that they are invisible to natural sight) 
gets a lodging on live brood, the germ 
then feeds upon larva, and multiplies 
so rapidly by fission, that all the brood 
in a colony is soon amass of foul virus, 
but the animate mass—microbes— 
though deadly poison to brood, cannot 
harm imago or full-fledged bees. The 
feeding of drugs, as antidotes, to bees, 
is blissful ignorance. 

By accident, in 1882, some small 
frames having brood in, were left in a 
pile after extracting. The weather 
was hot, and when I came upon the 
pile a few days after the boy laid them 
down and left them, I found the 
combs in a stage or inordinate fermen- 
tation—putrefaction, proceeding to rot- 
tenness. It appeared so much like 
foul brood that I suspected it a case of 
spontaneous origination. I wrapped 
the fermenting combs in a wet blanket, 
and kept them warm until they were 


rotten. I felt so certain that I had 
foul-brood virus, that I thought to 
test it. 


I took from a hive one frame having 
brood ip it, after brushing every bee 
from it, smeared a small part of it with 
some of the rotten mass, and covered 
it with wire, wet sothat bees could not 
touch the smearing, and returned it. 
Of the sequel, suffice it to say, that if 
the smearing did not reproduce true 
foul brood, I am not competent to test 
and determine. I have pointed out a 
way by which the problem may be 





solved. If any who care to know the 
facts will try—secundrum artem—the 
test, and fail to reproduce or originate 
true foul brood, then it will be in order 
for them to teach that foul brood never 
originates from chilled brood. 


So recent as 1882, the time I an- 
nounced my. discovery of originating 
foul brood,there were none who would 
admit that foul brood is a «« germ dis- 
ease.” Soon after, the germ theory 
was not disputed, for it became a well 
known fact, and now there appears 
high authority corroborating my claim 
that foul brood ‘is caused by the rot- 
ting of uncared-for brood.” 

I here quote from the official bulletin 
issued by the Ontario (Canada) De- 
partment of Agriculture, viz : 


Foul brood is a disease that is caused by 
the rotting of uncared-for brood. It usually 
originates in the spring, in weak colonies 
that have spring dwindled so badly that 
they have not bees enough left to cover or 
care for all the brood, and if the spring 
keeps raw and backward, the bees will 
crowd together to keep each other warm, 
ieaving the uncared-for brood to die and 
rot in the cells. The brood covered by the 
bees in time to hatch, (which so increases 
the force of the colony that a wider circle 
of comb is covered by the bees), taking in 
the space occupied by the decaying brood. 

Foul brood will almost be a thing of the 
past,when every bee-keeper knows the real 
cause of it, looks well after his bees in the 
spring, and sees that the brood is well 
cared for in every hive, and those that are 
not really strong must be crowded upon a 
few combs, by using division-boards. The 
disease is spread by the bees robbing foul- 
broody colonies, and they carry the disease 
justin proportion to the amount of dis- 
eased honey they carry to their own hives. 


So much of the bulletin as that which 
treats of the cause of foul brood I 
have, in my experience demonstrated ; 
but Canadian bee-keepers, or scientists 
of Her Majesty’s realm, first made 
known the most important discovery, 
to-wit: that foul brood is caused 
sometimes ‘‘ by the rotting of chilled 
or dead brood.” The writer of the 
bulletin seemingly takes to himself the 
glory of being the criginal discoverer 
of the ‘‘cause of foul brood.” Eight 
years before the bulletin appeared, I 
published identically the same that is 
set forth in the first paragraph of the 
bulletin. (See Bee-Keepers’ Exchange 
for August, 1882, also the Kansas Bee- 
Keeper of about the same date; and 
the same is set forth in my article in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL on pages 
518 and 519 of this year.) 


Because foul brood makes its appear- 
ance mysteriously, bee-keepers are 
loth to believe that it is possible for it 
to ever originate spontaneously from 
dead brood. The acute editors of 
Gleanings strenuously combat the asser- 
tion that foul brood is caused by dead 
brood. The junior editor comments 
on the above bulletin, and attempts to 





argue that the asserted claim is un- 








reasonable. In their issue of Sept. 15, 
1890, Mr. Ernest Root mentions this : 


In another part (first paragraph) of the 
bulletin, before describing the method of 
cure, the cause of the disease is assigned to 
rotten or decayed brood, either from chill- 
ing or otherwise. In fact, the inspector, 
Mr. McEvoy, lays particular stress on this. 
We cannot believe that foul brood occurs 
without at least the germs of that disease. 
We (ourselves) have had a great many 
colonies in the apiary during the spring 
that had more or less chilled brood, but 
they (none of them) developed into any- 
thing serious. Rotten brood may be «a 
favorable medium for the growth of germs 
if they are already presentin the hives 
(Italics are mine), but we cannot think this 
of itself, acause. We may have the very 
best of land in which to grow corn, but 
corn will not grow unless there is first seed. 


He thinks that rotten brood is.a 
favorable medium for the growth of 
germs. Inthis he errs. Everybody 
knows it is Jive brood that fosters the 
‘«growth of the germs.” There can 
be no growth of germs in rotten brood. 
for the rot is germs. Dead brood is 
the medium in which the ‘ ever-pres- 


ent” spores grow into foul brood 
germs. His reasons for, ‘‘we cannot 


believe,” are based chiefly on the cir- 
cumstance that (they have not had 
chilled brood develop into foul brood. 
His point is not well taken, because it 
is not said that ail cases of chilled - 
brood pass into ‘‘ anything serious.” 
There are but few cases—one in hun- 
dreds—that chilled brood rots into 
foul brood. [In warm, dry climates. 
foul brood seldom appears. It is in 
cold climates that brood is liable to. 
and often does, get chilled. 


In Canada, bee-keepers are sorely 
troubled with foul brood in their api- 
aries. Hence the bulletin is issued as 
a special law providing for an attempt 
at eradicating foul brood from the 
realm. No such law, nor such waiting 
and weeping, and burning by inspec- 
tors, is known in the Sunny South. 
Will the «doubting Thomases” pleas: 
explain the why of this difference. 

Again, if as (Gleanings speculates. 
foul brood is an eternized agent. 
created to curse, and stalks abroad. 
why does the «‘ critter” deal out most 
of its cursing in cold regions? ‘: Be- 
lievers” or guessers, nor intuitive 
science is par for answering. 

In the-comments of the junior eci- 
tor, referring to the growing of corn. 
he does not meet the issue. Hoosiec's 
of the wild West. and foreign peasants 


—yea, ‘‘rustics”—have learned that 
to grow corn, seed must first | 


planted ; but do they not understand 
about the seed having a beginning ° 
Some years ago the senior editor, in a 
foot-note referring to the claim that 
foul brood sometimes originates from 
chilled brood, used this illustration 

the corn won't grow, unless cor 





nothing else—be first planted. >° 











here ‘‘we”™ find the first, the genesis 
of corn-growing, and all other things 
likened to it—ha ? 

Botanists inform us that ‘‘corn” is 
a native of North America, and all the 
different species first grew, not from 
seed corn, but grew spontaneous. New 
plants have appeared springing up of 
well-known plants where no seed of 
the species has been sown. What 
prompts spontaneous growth is a prob- 
lem, and what causes the seed to ger- 
minate? What verifying influence 
puts vegetable growth into action ? 
The only answer mortals can give is, 
the genial atmosphere, rendered life- 
giving by the rays of light which are 
absorbed. Not a particle of the 
‘‘land” enters into the growth of corn 
or of trees. Even the ash, by being 
made liquid, is taken up in a re- 
growth, or eventually returns from 
whence it came—the atmosphere. The 
corn germs consists only of the ele- 
ments of the atmosphere. The ‘ very 
best of land” only acts mechanically 
in the growth of all vegetation—a 
medium for the elements, atmosphere 
and water. The fertilizing matter in 
soils is all composed of elements de- 
rived from the atmosphere. 

The editor’s reference to corn asa 
comparison, is speaking after the man- 
ner of prophets of old, but the likening 
of that which strictly pertains to the 
vegetable kingdom, with such as be- 
long to the animal kingdom, is a sort 


of logic susceptible, perhaps, of a 
patent. Surely it has no pertinency in 


the issue they make in countering my 
claim, which is endorsed by the 
bulletin. 

I concede that the able editors of 
(leanings are esteemed high authority 
in bee-matters, but I do not concede 
that their conclusions are facts. 

The fact that foul brood originates 
under certain circumstances from un- 
cared-for dead brood, is a very im- 
portant matter, for the due considera- 
tion of bee-keepers, especially those 
in cold climates. Scribes who are of 
no importance may teach that it mat- 
ters not about fine-spun theory . and 
hair-splinting science—‘:we have to 
deal with foul brood, and it is not 
important to us, anything concerning 
its origin.” Such apiarists, by neg- 
lecting to care about the subject, and 
not caring for dead brood, are momen- 
tously liable to suffer by foul brood. 
The neglect to care for dead brood is 
all-important, because it is the prelude 
to foul brood—the seed-bed of the 
disease. 

Richford, N. Y. 


— eS 


‘Those Who Mave any honey to 
dispose of should use the Honey Almanac 
asasalesman. We have a few left for this 
year, and offer them at half price. See 
page 735 of this paper. 








A VISIT. 


Different Kinds of Honey—Cave 
Cellar, etc. 


Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 


While wife and I were returning 
from a visit to Eastern Illinois, we 
found that we had a couple of hours to 
spare at Peoria. The thought soon 
suggested itself, why not call on Mrs. 
L. Harrison, that matchless lady bee- 
keeper, and able writer on bee-cul- 
ture. 

The street cars soon landed us with- 
in a block of her residence, in the 
suburb of the city. We were soon at- 
tracted by the long rows of hives, and 
we almost involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘That is evidently the home of Mrs. 
Harrison !” 

We found Mr. Harrison inthe apiary 
with a scythe, cutting down the weeds 
in front of the hives, but as soon as we 
entered the gate he came to greet us. 
We found him a very agreeable gen- 
tleman, of middle age, and familiar 
with many subjects besides bee-keep- 
ing. 

We were shown into the parlor 
by a young lady from Missouri visiting 
there, and Mrs. Harrison and. their 
daughter Kate soon appeared. Alto- 
gether, we found the Harrisons as we 
had expected, to be bright and charm- 
ing people. 

Of course we had a short «: bee-con- 
vention.” A question from Mrs. Har- 
rison convinced me instantly that she 
is a deep thinker, if indeed I had ever 
heard a doubt of that before. It was 
this: ‘‘Why is it that an egg, that 
would have produced only a worker- 
bee, will produce a perfect queen 
when placed in a queen-cell?” I an- 
swered as best [ could,that I presumed 
it was on account of the size and shape 
of the cell, and the royal food placed 
there by the bees. This seemed to 
satisfy Mrs. H., but I must own that I 
felt that I would rather not try to an- 
swer any more difficult questions, or 
my reputation as a bee-master might 
come to grief. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF HONEY. 

To most people ‘‘ honey is honey,” 
and this idea seems to prevail among 
store-keepers, when they fix an arbi- 
trary price on this product. The fact 
is, however, that there are as many 
kinds of honey as there are of apples, 
or of any other fruit. The quality is 
determined almost entirely by the 
bloom from which it is gathered, and 
varies greatly. While it is difficult to 
get the honey from one variety of 
blossoms separate, yet the prevailing 
kind generally regulates the quality. 
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The atmospheric conditions also have 
much to do with the quality, as it is 
well known that the honey gathered in 
a reasonably dry time, is much super- 
ior in flavor, richness and thickness, 
to that produced in wet weather, 
When this great difference in quality 
is once understood, why should there 
not be a corresponding difference in 
price? As it is, however, dealers gen- 
erally make very little difference, and 
the advantage is alwaysin favor of the 
poorer article. 

I well remember trying to sell some 
very fine honey, that was faultlessly 
white, built in neat whitewood pound 
sections, and crated nicely in new 
crates. I was told, ‘‘ Your honey is 
very nice, and we would like to buy 
some of it, but your price, 15 cents per 
pound, is entirely too high. Why, we 
are selling honey at 10 cents.” When 
I asked to see some of this honey, the 
store-keeper brought out a jar of 
broken stuff, that had probably been 
cut out of some box-hive after the bees 
had died, Now, why should not a fine 
article of honey sell as readily fora 
good price as a bushel of nice apples. 
or any other superior article? What 
inducement is there for us to go to 
considerable extra expense to have our 
honey as fine as itis possible to get it, 
if we are to get nothing for our extra 
trouble ? 


A CAVE CELLAR FOR BBES. 


We have just completed a cave cel- 
lar for our Mill Creek Apiary. I have 
often thought I should like such a place 
for wintering bees, and I have now got 
it to my entire liking. 

The apiary is situated on a high 
knoll, surrounded on three sides by 
the creek. The bank on the east side 
is quite steep, and into this we dug the 
bee-cellar. We made the size 14x16 
feet, and 6 feet high. The ground was 
somewhat higher than the top of the 
cellar on the upper side, and the lower 
side was on a level with the floor. The 
lower side was built up by making a 
3-foot wall of boards and fillingin with 
the clay removed from the cellar. The 
sides are also boarded up from the 
floor, and the roof is also of boards, 
supported by props. The roof is cov- 
ered by about one foot of dirt, and a 
second roof is put on this, to shed the 
water. 

This second roof is also a great pro- 
tection against the sun, for contrary to 
general belief, the difficulty of success- 
ful wintering does notdepend so much 
on keeping the bees warm enough in 
winter, as to keeping them cool enough 
in early spring. Judging from all my 
experiences in wintering, the bees 
should winter perfectly in this cave 
and I will report the result later. 

Milan, Ills. 
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ILLINOIS. 


The State Fair Bee and Honey 
Exhibits. 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


People who do not go to the Fairs 
have no idea of the good times that we 
old, Fair-going bee-keepers have. Jolly 
times, and long to be remembered, 
holding mutual-admiration meetings 
around the honey exhibit. Friendships 
are there formed that last for a life- 
time. 

Although the past season is the 
poorest one known to modern bee- 
keepers for the production of honey, 
there was a good exhibit of both comb 
and extracted honey. 

One bee-keeper from Iowa had an 
exhibit that would have filled the 
whole space allotted for this product 
by the Fair-Association, and yet he 
had goods unpacked. He was indig- 
nant that he was not able to display 
his exhibit, and a little ‘«riled” when 
his hives, sections, etc., were called 
carpenters’ stuff, and when he was 
ordered by the Superintendent to get 
them out of the way, so that visitors 
could pass around. 

It does not appear right to me that 
such a great industry as the production 
of honey and the rearing of bees, which 
are essential in the fertilization of the 
bloom of fruits and clovers, should 
have to take a back seat in order to 
give place to a real-estate advertising- 
scheme from Nebraska, with a big 
stuffed sow and a litter of pigs. 

I doubt very much if the grain used 
in this display ever saw the State of 
Nebraska, for, when I reminded the 
exhibitor that he ought to show the 
honey from that State, he asked me to 
sell him some to put with his exhibit, 
to take to St. Louis. 

Fully one quarter of the building 
devoted to agriculture was occupied 
by these real-estate advertisers, to the 
detriment of honest tillers of the soil. 

When a bee-keeper requested space 
to exhibit his fixtures, he was told to 
take them out-of-doors—to a corner of 
a platform—and show them there. 

What matter, if afew bee-keepers 
are discommoded, provided that the 
railroads and land-boomers from 
another State are accommodated ? 
They pay two dollars and get the 
whole end of a building for a ‘hog 
palace,” containing a lop-eared sow 
with five pigs, when Illinois has better 
ones with eleven following each of 
them. Much finer ones could have 
been seen alive and grunting in pens 
devoted to their use. 

‘‘ Observing hives.” containing bees, 
had to be packed closely together on 
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the floor, in such a way that their con- 
tents could not be seen. Ventilation 
was very poor in this building, and 
many bees died. How gladly would I 
have put that miserable apology for a 
hog (a regular straddle-bug), out-of- 
doors, and given the producers of 
honey a chance! My command would 
have been like that of the gentle Gali- 
lean: ‘‘ Take these things hence.” 

My own toes were not trod on, for I 
had nothing on exhibition in this de- 
partment except extracted honey, and 
I was given sufficient space to ex- 
hibit it. 

WHO TOOK THE BLUE ? 


Why, Iowa on both comb and ex- 
tracted! ‘Tell it notin Gath.” If I 
am not mistaken, there was not a 
pound of comb honey on exhibition 
from the State of Illinois. 

The Iowa exhibit of extracted honey 
was in fancy small pails of glass with 
metal tops, costing 13 cents each by 
wholesale. These pails will be awarded 
the blue at all Fairs wherever they go, 
over packages put up inthe best mark- 
etable shape. Why shouldn’t they, 
for they are so pretty, and people 
like gilt. 

QUEEN-BEES. 


A number of these were on exhibi- 
tion, and a breeder of this little stock 
claimed that half a dozen of his were 
stolen. The theft could not have been 
committed by a bee-keeper—for bee- 
keepers are all honest—but by some 
collector of insects who inferred that 
they were of no value, and belonged 
to some crank. 

What a pity that these fine queens 
should have a pin run through them 
and be stuck onto a block labeled, 
Apis Mellifica. 

Peoria, Ills. 


[The Managers of the Illinois State 
Fair have long been a disgrace to the 
State. The premiums on bees and 
honey are ridiculously small, and their 
rulings show their incapacity. For 
these reasons the exhibits have been 
very small, and crowded for room to 
properly show them.—Eb. ] 
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HIVES. 


Advantages Derived from Using 
Large Bee-Hives. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY BYRON IIAMS. 


On page 265, Mr. A. J. Fisher calls 
for a discussion of large vs. small 
hives. I have used all sizes, and if 
my crop of honey was from basswood 





or clover only, I should practice the 





Doolittle plan ; if my crop was like the 
Dadants’; or,as I suppose their crop is, 
viz: first, white clover the last of May. 
through June and the first week or 
two in July; second, smart-weed more 
or less on until golden-rod and Spanish- 
needle bloom, which is generally 
about Sept. 1, which, in a good sea- 
son, would make almost a continual 
honey-flow from about May 20 until 
frost, with a short rest the last of July 
and first of August. Ihave some little 
acquaintance with their locality, and I 
think it is about the same there as 
here; such being the case, we want 
large hives, and a large brood-nest the 
year round. We get a good «board- 
bill” out of the large army of workers 
that Mr. Doolittle objects to. I have 
never had too much brood or too many 
bees at any time of the season to suit 
me, and | let the queen have full sway 
at all times. My greatest trouble has 
always been to keep room enough for 
the queen; nearly always I have to 
extract the lower frames. I use a 10- 
frame Langstroth hive, and often have 
them three stories high. 


An advantage of no little importance 
with the large hive and non-contrac- 
tion, is the winter stores and the 
quality of the same. It is no little 
satisfaction to me to know that my 
bees have an abundance of the very 
best of honey for winter, and, wlth the 
Muth plan of wintering, I can rest 
content in full confidence that my bees 
will greet me with a glad hum the 
next April, and be ready for the clover 
‘«when it comes again.” 


If Ishould have any little, puny, 
sickly colonies, that need division- 
boards, and all the extra fuss of side- 
packing, and giving an extra comb 
every three or four days, I would 
double them up until they were strong 
enough to take care of a 10-frame hive 
with 10 combs in it, and let them do 
their own fussing afterwards. With a 
large hive, and plenty of good stores 
the year around, we are blessed with 


“+ but few such colonies. 


Worcester, Mo., Oct. 15. 1890. 


WINTERING BEES. 


The Elements of Successful 
Wintering. 


Written for the New York World 
BY B. BENJAMIN. 


While many successful bee-keepers 
winter their bees on summer stands, | 
think that the majority of Northern 
apiarists favor wintering in cellars. 
Dry, pure air and a proper and uniform 
temperature are the 2 prime essentials 
in successful wintering ; these, in my 
opinion, cannot be so perfectly con- 








place in-doors. 

To insure dry air, the cellar must be 
a well drained one, with bottom 
cemented, and walls plastered to pre- 
vent moistare from passing through. 
Next it must be warm enough to pre- 
vent freezing, and provided with sufli- 
cient ventilation to admit of the es- 
cape of the heat and gases generated 
by the bees. The temperature most to 
be desired is 45° Fahr. 

A portion of the cellar ought to be 
set aside especially for the bees.. When 
presentable, I would locate them in a 
solid body in the center of the room— 
never close to the ends. Let the hives 
rest a foot or more from the bottom of 
the cellar, and upon each other, being 
careful to break joints and get the 
weakest colonies on top. 

This work should be delayed until 
the autumn is sufficiently advanced to 
chill the bees a little, so that they will 
not be too active; avoid, however, the 
other extreme of waiting for cold 
weather. When all are nicely piled 
up, exclude all light. Mr. Newman 
advises entering the bee-department 
every fortnight with a dark lantern to 
see that all goes well. 

If the thermometer indicates above 
45°, admit cold air ; if below 40°, which 
ought not to occur, partly close the 
ventilator to bring the mercury up to 
the desired temperature. 

Mr. Newman and Prof. Cook agree 
that each colony should begin the win- 
ter with 30 pounds of good honey. 

I have never weighed mine, but be- 
lieve it would be a good plan. Some 
bee-keepers resort to small stoves to 
keep their cellars warm enough, 
others depend on the warmth from a 
fire in a room above the cellar, while 
others again connect it by a shaft or 
pipe with the stove above. By this 
latter plan the cellar is ventilated with 
warm air. 

Queen’s County, N. Y. 
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BEE-PERIODICALS. 


Our Apicultural Literature, and 
Publishers. 





Written, for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. WM. F. CLARKE. 


Some months ago, Mr. W. Z. Hutch- 
inson remarked editorially in his Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, that the bane of api- 
cultural journalism was the cutting 
down of subscription prices, and its 
attendant competition of cheapness. 

As an illustration of this, we find 
Mr. Alley saying in a recent issue of 
the American Apiculturist, «we cannot 
afford to pay for articles except in rare 
cases.” Of course not. 
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But Mr. Alley proceeds to add, that 
‘‘paid-for articles are not so good as 
those we get for nothing.” He further 
asserts, that ‘‘ when a fellow is getting 
$5 for an article, he is working for the 
$5, and not for the interest of those 
who will read his, sometimes (yes, 
almost always) long-winded sermons.” 
He winds up with the coaxing remark: 
‘*Now if bee-keepers will give their 
experience in their own apiaries, or 
that of some neighbor who cannot or 
will not write, we shall bave all the 
interesting matter we can use.” 

Mr. D. A. Jones, of the Canadian 
Bee Journal, copies the article from 
which the above extracts are taken, 
and endorses it as follows : 


Henry Alley does say some sensible 
things, and among others, he voices our 
sentiments in regard to the above. When 
we say “our sentiments,”’ we do not wish 
to be understood as meaning that all those 
who write, do so for the mere love of gain, 
but there is often a certain tell-tale style 
about them that is easily recognizable. 


Iwant to say a few plain, but not 
unkind words, about the foregoing ut- 
terances by this brace of apicultural 
editors. 

Mr. Alley is very sweeping in what 
he says about «‘ paid-for articles.” Mr. 
Jones endorses him with somewhat 
‘*bated breath.” But both are in the 
same box as ‘‘accusers of the brethren.” 
They distinctly convey the idea, one 
that all, and the other that many of 
those who have received pay for con- 
tributions to the bee-periodicals—have 
written ‘‘for the love of gain,” and 
not for the interest and profit of their 
readers. 

Now, I do not hesitate to give this 
charge a point-blank denial; and I re- 
gard it, moreover, as a gross and 
gratuitous insult to apicultural writers 
in general. I know it is not true in 
regard to myself. I have received 
kind and liberal pecuniary acknowl- 
edgements for many of my articles 
that have appeared in the bee-periodi- 
cals. Ihave also written a large num- 
ber without fee or reward, and I can 
honestly say that I never penned one, 
whether it was paid or unpaid for, 
with any other motive than the good 
of the bee-keeping public. 

Nor do I claim to be a whit more 
unselfish than the rest of the quill- 
driving fraternity and sisterhood who 
have written for the bee-periodicals. 
The idea of such men as Prof. Cook, 
Messrs. Heddon, Doolittle, Corneil, 
McKnight, Holtermann, Dr. Miller 
and a host of others that might be 
named; and of such women as Mrs. 
Harrison, Cyula Linswik. Mrs. Chad- 
dock, Mrs. Axtell, and many more 
literary as well as bee-keeping ladies, 
writing merely for ‘filthy lucre,” is 
too absurd to be entertained for a 








moment, and I am _ persuaded, will be | 


scouted by the great mass of bee-keep- 
ers all over the North American con- 
tinent. 

In the first place, it is foreign to the 
true literary instinet to write merely 
for pay. When, in Dr. Watts’ child- 
hood, a farthing, the smallest English 
coin, was offered for the best bit of 
boy-rhyme, the future poet betrayed 
the budding forth of genius by produc- 
ing the following couplet : 


I write not for a farthing, but to try, 
How | your farthing writers may outvie. 


That's the intuitive feeling of every- 
one, old or young, who is under the 
influence of the genuine cacoethes 
seribendi. 

Next, every apicultural writer of 
any note has been prompted by in- 
terest in bee-keeping to put pen to 
paper. If Mr. Alley knows ‘‘a fellow ” 
of whom this not true, let him name. 
He dare not, and he cannot. Interest 
in apicuiture, and desire to advance it, 
have developed many into interesting 
writers, who, otherwise, would never 
have discovered that they had a talent 
in that direction. A. I. Root is a con- 
spicuous example of this. His great 
ability was unknown to himself and 
others, until he began to write articles 
for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL un- 
der the modest nom de plume of 
‘* Novice.” 

Again, why is it assumed that every 
one who receives pay for apicultural 
literary work is mercenary, sordid and 
selfish ? Timeis money, ink-slinging 
is labor as really as honey-slinging, 
and ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Do Messrs. Alley and Jones 
take pay for their hives and other 
‘‘bee-fixins’” for ‘‘the mere love of 
gain,” without concern to give value 
for value? If they are not mere 
‘money grabbers,” why do they judge 
those to be such whose forte is not in 
hive-making and queen-rearing, but in 
helping to djffuse apicultural knowl- 
edge by means of the press ? 

This kind of slur comes with an ex- 
ceedingly ill-grace from Mr. Jones. 
No man owes more to the pens of 
others than he does. He cannot write 
an article fit to be read, and his best 
effusions need a great deal of touching 
up by some one who knows how to do 
it. Does Mr. Maepherson work for 
nothing, in putting Mr. Jones’ ideas 
into readable shape ; or in getting pay 
for what he does, is he only concerned 
about his net receipts ? 

Like queries might be asked about 
men in all the walks of business. There 
are mercenary men everywhere, but 
the great mass of those who live by 
honest industry, are anxious to give an 
equivalent for every dollar they re- 
ecive, and cannot be justly reproached 
because they take pay for their work. 
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The remarks of Messrs. Alley and | 
Jones are deadly shots fired at the | 


IN COUNSEL. 


whole army of wage-workers—them- | Report of the Union Bee-Keep- 


selves included. 

What is it but asking alms like a 
mendicant, for Mr. Alley, or any one 
else, to say to a bee-keeper, ‘‘ Please 
give re au article detailing your dear 
bought knowledge, experience and 
best methods ?” The shrewd, sensible, 
und big-hearted editor of the Review, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, sees this clearly 
enough, and though he has fought his 
way into the chair he fills so well, 
though a sea of difficulties that would 
have engulfed almost any other man, 
is able to say, with honest pride, that 
he has paid for nearly every article 
that has appeared in his journal, and 
that when it comes to begging articles 
he will have done with bee-journalism. 
He also says, and it hits hard in cer- 
tain quarters, that the editor of a bee- 
periodical who depends on the stray 
scraps of information that come in 
at hap-hazard, stands a poor show in 
comparison with one who has at his 
command the pens of the most experi- 
enced apiarists and the best of writers. 

I am a Canadian, proud of my coun- 
try, and among its other products, 
proud of the galaxy of bee-keepers it 
can boast, but I shall never cease to 
regret the fact that here ‘the first $1 
weekly” was born into the world of 
apicultural literature. It would never 
have been done, had counsel been 
taken with representative Canadian 
bee-keepers. No man is more sensible 
of Mr. Jones’ many excellent qualities, 
and of the eminent services he has 
rendered to bee-keeping ; no man has 
been and is more ready to acknowledge 
these, by tongue and pen, than I; but, 
in his foolish ambition to be the Great 
Mogul of apiculture, he was unwilling 
to leave any sphere for others to fill, 
and determined to have ‘no rival 
near his throne.” The results of his 
grasping, monopolizing spirit have 
been disastrous in many ways. Bee- 
literature has had to be published at 
prices that did not afford a living 
profit to editors and contributors ; here 
in Canada, we have only half a_ bee- 
periodical, when we might have had a 
whole one, as good as the best; anda 
pauperized, ‘‘CheapJohn” air has 
been thrown around the whole pursuit. 

The approaching International Con- 
vention could not do a better thing 
than take up the state of our bee-litera- 
ture with a view of creating a more 
just and generous public sentiment 
among bee-keepers, and a willingness 
to pay something more like ‘‘value 
received” as the subscription price of 
such apicultural journals as have hon- 
estly earned the right to live, by being 
willing to ‘let live,” and «help live.” 

Guelph, Ont. 














ers’ Convention. 


Writtcn Sor the American Bee Journal 
BY DANIEL SHANK. 


The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 


| met at the City Hall in Hamilton, Ils., 
‘at 1 p.m., on Oct. 10, 1890. There 


being present at the hour of opening, 
President S. N. Black, Daniel Shank, 
Secretary; W. Williams, Treasurer, 
and several others. The minutes were 
read and approved. 

The first question was, ‘‘ Extracted 
honey; how to obtain it, and how to 
dispose of it,” and was answered by 
C. P. Dadant. 

‘‘How to get the most prolific 
queens,” was answered by T. S. 
Wallace. 

S. N. Black asked: « How old must 
a queen be when she mates witha 
drone, in order to become a prolific 
queen ?” 

Mr. Wallace said: From 10 to 12 
days. She will then lay in 3 or 4 days 
after mating. 

Mr. Black asked: ‘‘Has any one 
had experience in rearing queens in 
the upper stories of hives?” No one 
present had ever tried it. 

Question: ‘Are half-blood queens 
larger than those of full-blood ?” Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Dadant both replied, 
Yes. 

Question : ‘‘ Which is the best, pure 
Italians or hybrids?” Mr. Dadant an- 
swered: Full blooded Italians. 


Mr. Dadant asked Mr. Wallace: 
‘‘Do you select your drones with ref- 
erence to color ?” 

Mr. Wallace: Yes, I select my best 
and yellewest drones. 

Mr. Dadant said: Quality cannot be 
measured by color. 

Mr. Walluce: My most prolific 
queen is a half-blooded Italian. 

Question: ‘Are the drones of mis- 
mated queens pure as to the mothers’ 
stock ?” 

Messrs. Dadant, Black. and Wallace 
all answered, Yes. 

Question: ‘‘Does the color of the 
drone have anything to do with the 
purity of the colony” Mr. Dadant an- 
swered, No. 

Mr. Lefler: ‘How do you rear the 
most prolific queens ?” 

Mr. Wallace answered: My old plan 

as to take the best queen out of a 
pure colony, then cut out the queen- 
cells from the same hive and graft 
them into the combs of a queenless 
colony. By my new plan, I now rear 
them in the parent colony, by putting 
wire-cloth cups over the queen-cells. 
By this method you can leave the 
queen in the hive all the time. 





Mr. Black said: I get a prolific 
queen by feeding the colony liberally 
early in the spring. 

Mr. Dadant said: A queen reared 
from a worker egg from 3 to 6 days 
old, is as good asa queen reared from 
eggs in queen-cells. 

Question: ‘Are the characteristics 
of drones as important as those of 
queens in producing prolifie queens ?” 
Mr. Dadant answered, Yes. 

Mr. Ogle said: The best time to rear 
a prolific queen is during swarming 
time. Take out 2 or 3 frames of brood 
and make nuclei. I find that such 
queens are best. 

Question: ‘‘How would you de- 
crease the number of colonies ?” 

Mr. Wallace answered: Double up 
the weak ones in the fall, and select 
the best queen. Do your work about 
sundown, and smoke both colonies 
thoroughly while uniting them. 

Mr. Dadant said: I use peppermint 
diluted with water, sprinkling them 
freely while uniting the colonies. 


Mr. Ogle: I unite colonies by put- 
ting one on the top of the other; put- 
ting wire-cloth between them, for a 
few days; then [ draw it out. Of 
course I killed one of the queens when 
first put together. 

Question : ‘‘Has any one tried the 
queen-excluding honey-board ?” 


Mr. Ogle said: Yes. The queens 
never get through it. I was well 
pleased, and I think I obtained more 
honey in that way. 

Mr. Dadant said : Queenless colonies 
never kill drones. 

Mr. Black said: When a colony of 
bees in September, and later, are full 
of drones,I am sure they are queenless. 


Question by Mr. Black: ‘Have 
drones been plenty in your colonies 
during the season just past ?” Messrs. 
Dadant, Shank and Wallace answered 
that the drones were very few. 

Question: ‘‘How'do you reduce 
drone breeding ?” 

‘Mt. Dadant answered: Cut out al- 
most all the drone comb, early in the 
spring ; graft in worker-comb, or use 
comb foundation. 

S. N. Black said that he thought that 
matured drones eat a great deal of 
honey. He also thought that black 
queens and Italian drones produced 
the best of all hybrid bees. 

Question: ‘‘Are drones good for 
any other purpose than breeding ?” 

Mr. Dadant answered: No; one 
good colony with drones is enough for 
a whole apiary. 

Question: «‘ Why do bees sometimes 
desert their hives, ieaying plenty of 
honey and brood ?” 

Mr. McDaniel said that he had suc! 
experience, but knew of no cause 
for it. 
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Mr. Black and Mr. Wallace had the 
same experience, but neither could 
give any good reason. 

A motion was made and carried to 
adjourn, to meet the next morning at 
the residence of Mr. Dadant. 

On the morning of the 11th inst., 
the meeting was called to order at 
10:45. 

The following report of colonies of 
bees, and honey gathered, was made 
by those present : 


Colonies Pounds of Colonies 


in Spring. Honey. in Fall, 
S..N. Black. ........ 60 200 75 
H. Ogle wo. 6s 6c5--.. 60 300 63 
Thos. Wallace...... 126 500 126 
Geo. Williams...... 19 400 20 
D. W. McDaniel....100 800 107 
Chas. Dadant...... 400 6000 400 
Daniel Shank ...... 18 800 18 


A bill of $2.10, for badges, was al- 
lowed, and ordered to be paid. 

It was, upon motion, decided to hold 
the next meeting at Clayton, on the 
call of the executive board. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows : 

President, S. N. Black, Clayton, Ills. 

Vice-President, C. P. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ills. 

Secretary, Daniel Shank, Clayton, Ills. 

Treasurer, T.S. Wallace, Clayton, Ill. 


A motion was made and carried that 
we affiliate with the International 
American Bee-Association, and Daniel 
Shank was elected a delegate to the 
Convention to be held at Keokuk on 
the 29th inst. 

On motion, 
journed. 


the Convention ad- 
DANIEL SHANK, Sec. 


By Our Societies— District, State 
and National. 


Read at the Southwestern Wis. Convention 
BY N. E. FRANCE. 


There is not an honest, honorable 
industry in America but what has its 
periodicals and societies devoted to 
the advancement of its particutar work. 
The successful ones are those that 
carefully read and investigate, attend 
their conventions, and apply, by actual 
experience, the knowledge learned. It 
isso in our industry. With all our 
literature and the various societies, it 
is strange there is so much ignorance 
and lack of systematic knowledge. 

At our Farmers’ Institute last win- 
ter, some farmer asked Gov. Hoard 
what was the best crop todepend upon 
for Wisconsin farmers. He replied, 
‘* Cultivated brain and muscle.” That 
is the object of these institutes, to stir 
up ideas, by holding counsel together, 


and then go home and apply what is 
learned. 





Apiarists cannot afford to be with- 
out bee-literature, and so far as they 
can afford, should attend our societies. 
If there is any subject in bee-culture 
youdo not understand, the best way 
that I know of, is to carefully study 
the views of others, through our liter- 
ature, and then write your own. Send 
it to some bee-paper for publication, 
and soon this subject will be at your 
command. 

One of the reasons why our meetings 
do so little good, is because we do not 
post ourselves; and then we go to the 
convention as a drone, and listen to 
what is said—saying nothing in re- 
turn. 

If you have something you think an 
improvement, either in management, 
or in the line of supplies—bring it to 
the front, and show it to others at our 
meetings and inthe bee-papers. For 
instance: One likes his method of 
wintering or swarming, kind of ex- 
tractor, section-box, hive, or what 
ever it may be, better than any he 
ever saw. Let usall see it, and quite 
likely by comparing notes, you will see 
where you can improve. 

Some one says, I am no speaker, let 
some one else talk. If we allfollowed 
this mym-style, what a quiet meeting 
it would be, and no one would be 
benefitted. Whoever heard of a bee- 
keeper who was anxious to learn, find- 
ing fault with his brother apiarists for 
expressing their views ? 

Some years ago there was a similar 
organization to this—of the Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin bee-keepers. They had 
several meetings here, and some in 
neighboring cities. Where is it now ? 
Dead! Simply because very few were 
willing to take an active part in it! 
Have we met for a like history? No. 
We have no drones in our society ; 
they are all workers. 

Let us look at the history of our 
‘*National Bee-Keepers’ Union.” It 
was oranized in 1885, to protect the 
interests of bee-keepers, and to defend 
their rights. 

In 1885, a case was taken into court 
at Richland Centre, against our neigh- 
bor, Mr. Freeborn. The Union made 
such a stir in the matter, showing such 
fighting enthusiasm that there would 
have been a lively time had there been 
a trial, on the merits of the case. The 
Union paid $131 to defend the case, 
and we are to-day reaping the reward 
of the victory it gained. 

Then there came the California 
grape suit against Mr. Bohn, which 
the Union brought to a successful 
issue. 

Also the case of manufacturing comb 
honey, in which our Secretary (Mr. 
Newman, of Chicago,) compelled Rev. 
Robert West, in his paper and other 





papers, to retract his statement ‘that 


| drones or workers. 
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bee-keepers now manufactured comb, 
filled it with glucose, and capped the 
so-called honey by machinery.” 

The next year the Postmaster at 
Griffin, Ga., refused to receive queens 
in the mail because of attending work- 
ers, claiming that the Postal Regula- 
tions permitted only queen-bees ; not 
The Union made 
an appeal to the Postmaster General. 
und asa result, got the law amended 
to read, ‘‘Queen-bees with necessary 
attendants.” 

Then the Postmaster at Suspension 
Bridge refused to receive queens for 
Canada by mail. An appeal by the 


Union resulted in an order to ‘let the 
bees pass !” 
Then came the California bee and 


fruit suit, which cost our Union #384. 
The raisin-growers (at the close of the 
suit) admitted they were mistaken! 
The idea that fruit suffers because of 
the presence of bees, is rididulous ! 
The good they do in fertilizing the 
fruit bloom, far outweighs any possible 


evil that could follow from. their 
presence ! 
Next came that ‘‘scientific pleas- 


antry,” in which the Union demanded 
a retraction by Dr. Kellogg, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., who, in his book, ‘Good 
Health,” stated as did Prof. Wiley, that 
‘‘bee-keepers were manufacturing 
comb from parafline, filling it with 
glucose, and capping the same by 
machinery.” 

Mr. Darling, of Waterbury, Conn.., 


was sued for $300 damages, and or- 
dered to remove his bees from the 
city. As soon as his opponent dis- 


covered he was backed by the Union, 
he dismissed the ease! This suit only 
costing $50 for the defense ! 

C. C. Richardson, of Tipton, Ind.. 
was sued for keeping bees; declaring 
them to be a nuisance. He was 
fended by the Union, and the cass 
was easily dismissed by the court. 

The City Council of Fort Wayne 
Ind., passed an ordinance against 
keeping bees within the city limits. 
Through the efforts of the Union, the 
law became only a dead letter ! 

The City of Arkadelphia, Ark.. sued 
and ordered Z. A. Clark to remove his 
bees from the city within 30 days, and 
for a time he was in prison. The Union 
appealed the case to the State Supreme 


Court, and gained a grand victory ! 





The McCormick Bill, in Michigan, 
| was intended to ‘wipe apiculture 
jout of the State.” The Union ap- 


| pointed Prof. Cook and Mr. Heddoa to 
| head it off ; they made such a buzzing 
labout it, that MeCormick tabled his 
lown motion, and let it die! 

Then Mr. Olmsted sued 8. W. Rich 
|for $1,200 damages upon his person 
|and property, by the bees. The jury 
| (from which every person having bees 
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was excluded) gave him but 6 cents to 
cover his wounded feelings and dam- 
ages! So much for 1887. 

I will not tire you by going over 
1888. 1889 and 1890, but in conclusion 
willsay, that in all attacks against the 
pursuitof bee-keepers, which the Union 
has deemed it expedient to vindicate, 
it has scored a victory—what no in- 
dividual could have done single- 
handed ! 

It is strange that any bee-keeper 
should hesitate to become a member 
ofthe Union! It ought to have thou- 
sands of members, where now it has 
only about 450. If the Union is to 
continue its good work, it must be 
supported both by the financial as well 
as the moral influence of all apiarists 
of America. It only costs $1 per year 
to belong to it, and how dare you, my 
brother apiarists, to be without it ? 

Platteville, Wis. 
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®oor Season for Honey. 


This has been a poor season for honey in 
this part of Ohio. I started in the spring 
with 54 colonies, increased them by nat- 
ural swarming to 92, and took about 850 
pounds of honey in sections. I did not 
extract any, therefore my beee are all in 
good condition for winter, except 3 or 4, 
and those lam feeding. There is a splen- 
did sward of white clover on the ground 
now for another year, if the winter is not 
too severe. Iam a great friend of the Bre 
JOURNAL, and wish that every bee-keeper 
in the country would read it. 

E. HENKLE. 

Washington C. H., O., Oct. 15, 1890. 


> er =< 
No Fall Honey Secured. 


I commenced the season of 1890 with 28 
colonies of bees, 2 of which were queen- 
less. Lincreased them to 40 colonies, and 
obtained about 1,000 pounds of clover 
honey. There isno fall honey here. Cool, 
dry weather prevailed most of the time, 
but the bees have plenty of stores for 


winter. JERRY Scort. 
Clarinda, Iowa, Oct. 16, 1890. 





Little Honey on the Market. 


The honey season here is a complete fail- 
ure, as far as surplus is concerned, and of 
honey there is little of any kind to be seen 
upon the market. The backward spring so 
weakened some colonies that they barely 
regained their strength, nnd gathered 
enough to winter. Strong colonies that 
were carefully fed and provided for in the 
spring, so they did not suffer, have gath- 
ered very little surplus. During such sea- 
sons I learn that it does not pay to have 
weak colonies, and I am strongly impressed 
with the idea of keeping no great number 
at one place, so that I hardly ever fail of 
some surplus, as I find that those in a small 
out-apiary have a _ little surplus, with 
scarcely more trouble than looking them 
over several times. 

Marsbhville,O. CHristiAaN WECKESSER. 





Too Wet for Honey-Secretion. 


The honey crop was very poor here this 
season. ost of the bee-keepers did not 
getany honey. I had only 400 pounds of 
comb honey from 86 colonies—all from 
basswood ; and we had to feed for winter. 
My bees have usually obtained a good deal 
of golden-rod honey, but the rains cut off 
the crop this fall. There were quantities 
of flowers of both golden-rod and asters. 

ASHER M. Coe. 

Coe Ridge, O., Oct. 13, 1890. 





Bees and Golden-Rod. 


Bees are busy humming on golden-rod 
here. I can smell it when visiting an 
apiary, and I often see them working on 
it in the fields. There are hundreds of acres 
of golden-rod in full bloom at Brocton, and 
the bees are busy on it all the time. No 
one here claims that bees eat grapes. One 
enthusiastic grape-grower keeps 20 colonies 
of bees, and another has 18 colonies. This 
is a grand country for grapes. There are 
4,000 acres of grapes under cultivation 
here, and 10 carloads of grapes are being 
daily shipped. One man ships 2,000 
baskets a week from 60 acres. 

J. W. TEFFT. 

Brocton, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1890. 





Good Honey Crop. 


Our honey crop is about an average ; 
from 100 to 175 pounds of comb honey 
per colony, spring count. Our honey is so 
thick as to make it very difficult to ex- 
tract. Wo. WILIs. 


Montrose, Colo., Oct. 11, 1890. 





Malt a Crop. 


The bees did not do well in this section 
this season, owing to the wet and cloudy 
weather, both in:*he early and latter part 
of the honey season. Swarms and honey 
were only about half an average. 

H. J. Stresy. 
Spring Gap, W. Va., Oct. 7, 1890. 
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Fair Crop of Honey. 


Igot 40 pounds of extracted clover and 
linden honey per colony. I have not yet 
found time to take the fall honey off, but 
expect to have from 15 to a eee each, 
from my 20 colonies. DE. Rossrns. 

Payson, Ills., Oct. 20, 1890. 
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Almost a Failure. 


The honey season has closed here with 
almost a failure, as far as surplus is con- 
cerned. I secured about 700 pounds of 
extracted honey from 50 colones,but the 
bees are generally well supplied with stores 
for winter. Golden-rod saved us ; without 
it we would have been compelled to feed 
the bees for winter stores. L. G. Purvis. 

Forest City, Mo., Oct. 20, 1890. 





Alsike for Honey. 


My honey crop this year was a complete 
failure, with the exception of my Alsike 
clover, which, being pastuyed, has con- 
tinued to-bloom the entire season, and m 
50 colonies of bees have gathered enoug 
from the fall blossoms to winter them 
nicely. Bruce Knieut. 
Utica, Mich., Oct. 20, 1890. 





Clubs of 5 for $4.00 to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


Le rah to Sage rar quote: 1-lbs., first 
grade, c. Ext, c. Beeswax, 25e 
J, M. CLARK COM, CO.. 1517 Blake St. 


DETROIT, Oct. 13.—No white honey in the 
market; dark or fall honey sells at 14@15¢c.— 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24.—We quote: Fancy 1- 
lbs., white, 16@18c.; 2-lbs., white, 14@15c. 
Off grades, 1-lbs., 14@15c.: 2-lbs.. 12@13c. 
Buckwheat, 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2-lbs., 10@11¢.— 
Extracted, white clover and basswood, 8@8 %c 
buckwheat, 7c.; California,644@7 cents per lb. 


Southern ad Lion. 
HILD BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 11.—Market is in good 
condition for honey; demand is steady and 
values maintained, while the supply is 
air to meet the current demands. We quote: 
Choice white 1-lbs., 17@18c.: good white 1-lbs. 
16@17c. Dark and old 1-lbs., 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white in barrels, 84%@9c.; in kegs or 
tin, 9@9%c.; dark, in barrels or kegs, 6@7c.— 


Beeswax, 2 Cc, 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water st. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.—Best grades of honey 
sell at 17@18¢c. For brown and dark in un- 
cleaned sections there is a light demand, the 
prices having to be shaded to meet the views 
of the few buyers there are for that e.— 
Extracted, steady at 7@8c.—demand is good. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11.—New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 
1-lbs., 16@18c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; dark 1-lbs., 
11@12c; 2-lbs.,9@10c, Extracted meets with 

uick sale, values ranging from 64%@7% cts., 

epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, 2 c. 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8, Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 24.—We quote 1-lb. 
white comb, 16@18c; 1-lb. dark comb, 12@14c; 
extracted, 5@7c. California 1-lb. white comb, 
16@17c; 1-lb. extra C & C, 16c; 2-lb. extra 
C & C, 14¢c; 2-lb. white, 15c; extracted,6%@7c. 

CLEMONS, MASO 


N & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 18.—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is , with almost no dark on 
the market. We have bought the second car- 
load of California honey, for which there is a 

trade; but it will not fill the place of 

uthern honey with many manufacturers. 

Extracted honey brings 5% cents a pound. 
There is no comb honey in our market. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 
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CATARRH. 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 


A New Home Treatment. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
ca , catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 

est g Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Adwocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrbal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
5OE26t imly. 
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Price, 50 cents. 
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DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


Second Edition, with Appendix—170 Pages; or 
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ramme for a Conven 


"ale 


cussion. 
Poote’s Hand-Book of Health.—It 
contains hints and information of the utmost 


a 
2 subscribers for a year, at 


Constitution and By 


printed, and strongly bound in 


»ractical Books, and contain the 
opments in Bee-Culture. They 
| manilla paper covers. Either of these Books 
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which contains 114 Pages. 





nicely 


Your choice of either of the following Books 
¢- Keepers’ Convention Hand - Book. 
It contains a simple Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Miller’s “ Year Among the Bees,” 


These are 


newest deve 


Dr. 


$1, for a years’ subscription to either Journal; 


importance concernin 


Be 
Conventions ; 
Local Society 
with subjects for 
sleeping, bathing, 
| 
are 
$1.00 each. 
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Each issue contains 36 p 
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and Costly Engravings 
’ LISHER : “s 


After Jan, 1, 1891, will be 


50 Cents a Year. 


An Elegant Monthly for the 
and | printed in the hi 


FAMILY AND FIRESIDE., 


THOMAS 
ple Co 


profusely illustrated with Magnificent 
It isa moral and intellectual educator, and 


Its historical and bi 


ell as its stories 
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attractive and ins 
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es for $7.50. These must 


Some of Our Pre 


Cash Premiums.— Those who prefer Cash 


Premiums are offered as pay for obtaining 
new subscribers, and will not be given to sub- 
scription agents or news-dealers. 

Premiums to any articles offered, will please 


to apply on a premium, 
all be sent at the same time, but after sending | is invaluable in ever 





counting two of the Monthly subscriptions 


office, and this applies to both of our Journals, 
the same as one for the Weekly. 


next 5 subscriptions and the balance to make 
sent. They need not be sent all to one post- 


one Club of 5 and #4.00, the agent can send the 
the $7.50 for the 10 names—and any 


unless we have marked them “ post-paid.” 
notice that 5 copies will be sent for $4.00, 
giving a dollar in cash for the trouble of getting 
up the Club; 10 cop! 


—only the advance subscription can apply 
the premium, Write “Fur Premiums” on every 
list of names sent for them, if you do not order 
the premium at the same time, so that we can 
keep track of them, When ordering Pre 

be sure to state how you want them sent, 
enclose the postage, if they are to be mailed, 
names at the same rate may the 


by $1.00 for a year in advance, and all urrear- 
ages must be paid up, in addition to the above 
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Singer Style Sewing Machine. 
Given for Fifty Subscribers. 


Each machine is THOROUGHLY TESTED to see 
that itis perfect before leaving the Factory, 
ind the manufacturers GUARANTEE EACH 
MACHINE FOR FIVE YEARS. 

ALL THE MATERIAL entering into the con- 
struction of these machines is of the very 
best, and all the parts are nicely fitted. The 
wood work {s of Black Walnut, Oil Polished. 
The iron work is nicely ornamented and 
Jupanned, and they are an ornament in any 
ludy’s room. With each machine we include a 
full set of attachments which have formerly 
sold for as much as we now offer the machine, 
attachments and all. 


These attachments include one Johnson’s 
Foot Ruffier, one set of Hemmers, one Tucker, 
one Foot Hemmer or Friller, one Package of 
Needles, six Bobbins, one Screw Driver, one 
Oil Can, extra Check Spring, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Screw, one Wrench, and an Instruction 
Book, which will enable one not accustomed to 
running a machine, to soon learn. 

Each machine is crated and delivered at the 
yn s office or Freight depot in Chicago, and 
will go safely to any part of the country. The 
weight is about 100 pounds, and the cost of 
sbipping within 500 miles of Chicago is from 50 
cents to $1.00; tothe Atlantic Coast, the Gulf 
or about the same distance West, about $1.50; 
und about double this to the Pacific Coast. 


Price, $15.00 ; or given for 35 subscribers, 
with $5.00 extra ; or for 20 subscribers, with 
#10.00 extra, 





WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL 


Dictionary. 
PRICE, Pik’ cdi¥Y 


Everybody knows that Web 
ster's Dictionary is the stand- 
ard, and in offering this to our 
readers it is unnecessary for 
us to speak of its merits,which 
are already so well known. 
The purpose of this edition is 
to supply in a compact form 
the orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, meaning and etymolog 
of all English words whic 
are likely to be encountered 
by the general reader or stu- 
dent. fhis edition contains 


* 684 PACES x 
1,400 Illustrations, 


— AND-— 


600,000 WORDS. 


It is handsomely bound in 
cloth, with ornamented covers 
The paper is the best quality 
and the type is clear. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers, at $1 each. 








DING-DONG=— 
=BELL BANK. 


This Bank is made of sheet metal,and represents the 
well-known Narsery tale, 


* Ding-Dong Bell 
Cat's in the Well,” Ete. 

And contains clock-work, main-spring, and Fan Regu- 
lator, 80 arra that the instant a penny or nickel is 
pushed through the slot in the Bank, the cloek-work 
causes the small boy to Ring the Bell, while 
Johnnie Green on the fence Waves His Hat, 
and at the same time 


Jacky Stout Takes the Cat from the Well, 


The whole performance lasting one-half minute. 


A Bank That Will Earn Money, 


Because the bottom rtisacoin safe, into which the 
pennies drop after having started the yma It has 
a metal door, with post-office lock and key, so all money 
put inis in safe keeping for its owner, It is not a 
single quick motion like that of the common trick 
banks, but is a very comical performance, lasting half a 
minute. It is excellent for use at fairs and other enter- 
tainments to catch pennies. Each bank is carefully 
packed in a wooden box, with full directions. 


G Price, $1.50; or given for FIVE New Subscribers for one year at $1 each. 


Cyclopedia of. 


Natural History. 


Coneiing hangs men of ‘pinek Life: 


. ptiles, trachians 
and Fishes. Their Structure, Habits and 
Distribution. For Popular Use. 


BY CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M. D. 


OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This work presents the subject of Natural History 
in a manner suited to interest and instruct the 
ote ti = d systematic t with 
nformation an arrangement w rev- 
ity and simplicity of treatment. The descripti 
rtions in the various branches of Natural His- 
are marked by vividness and eros iit num- 
erous original anecdotes arc introduced, illustrative 
of animal habits and iarities, in connection 
with scientific details, and over 500 illustrations give 
a life-like aspect to the whole volume and a c 
idea of what each creature is w nature placed 
it. It possesses equal interest for juvenile and for 





G& Price, $1.00; or given for THREE New Subscribers for one year at $1.00 each. 





THE FARM JOURNAL.| FARMER'S ACCOUNT BOOK. 


This is a nice 16-page Monthly with 150,000 It contains a try prnted on writing- 
subscribers—is in its 14th year, and one of the paper, and is ruled and bound. Price, $3.00. 
brightest and best Farm papers. It is pub- e will club it and this JouRNAL for a year, 
lished at Philadelphia, Pa., at 50 cents a year. | for $2.00. It and both Journals for $2.50, less 
We give it one year free for one new sub-| than the price of the book alone. If you want 
scriber, with $1.00, or with a renewal for $1.20. | it sent by mail, add 20 cents for postage. 





THE NOVELTY POCKET KNIFE 


A plain, practical, common-sense and 
serviceable knife of this kind has long 
been needed by travellers, fishermen, hunt- 
ers, mechanics, ladies, boys, and all who 
carry or use a pocket knife. It is oper- 
ated entirely with one hand, is simple, safe 
and convenient, and is instantly opened or closed. A pull of the thumb, in the ordinary position in which the knife 
is treld for use, upon the thumb piece, opens the blade slot, and drops out and securely locks the blade. The blade 
can also be set at various distances, for use as an eraser, pencil sharpener, nail cleaner, ete., etc.,in which »0s! 
tions it is held by the pressure of the spring thumb-catch. By reversing the movement of opening, the blade 
drops back into the handle, and the blade slot is securely ‘clo against entrance of dirt, etc., by the lip of the 
thumb-catch, which closes over and covers it. The frame of the knife is made of extra hard brass casting, (he 
sides of ebony, the blade of exceilent tool stecl, and the whole is beautifully finished.. Extra blades can be [ur- 
nished if desired, and are easily inserted by any one. The knife is strong, durable, and well-made in all its parts 
Length, when opened, 5 1-2inches. Price, 50 cents each. 


GS Given for TWO New Subscribers for one year at $1.00 each. 





